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A May Thanksgiving Day 


AVING a May “Thanksgiving Day” may be a new idea to you, but | 

know you will think it is fun. If it is good to be thankful in November, 
it must be good to be thankful in May, or in any and every month for that 
matter. And we have so much to be thankful for! Yes, even in wartime, when 
we are being called upon to watch our journeys to the sugar bowl. It may be 
necessary for us to wear our clothing a little longer, and perhaps to be careful 
about the amount of electricity we use, and all such things. 

We are learning to be careful not to waste good things, God has lavished 
His blessings upon us, but there is no place in the Bible where we are told to 
be wasteful in any way. However the Bible does give us one instruction that we 
are now learning to follow, and that is to be thankful for our blessings. We are 
told to praise and give thanks. 

Praising and giving thanks is fine fun, and it helps us to appreciate the 
many little things that we may have overlooked. When you went to bed last 
night, did you think to send a word of thanks to the people who made your 
good bed possible, to the man who took the first pallet off the floor and made 
a bed that stood up on four legs; to the man who thought of putting springs 
under your mattress; to the farmer who sheared the sheep for the wool com- 
fortable that kept you warm last winter; to the man who grew the cotton for 
your sheets; to the woman who tended the geese and plucked the feathers for 
your soft down pillow? 

Oh, I could go on and on, just thinking of the people who gave you your 
good bed, and being thankful for them and sending them thoughts of praise 
and thanksgiving. I haven’t space here to mention all of them, but you can do 
this yourself. And when you have thanked all of them, you can think of all the 
people all over the world who work and work joyously to give you food and 
shelter and schooling and entertainment. Now isn’t just being thankful fun— 
in May? 

Love and blessings, 


Editor. 
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By Myrtle Vorst Sheppard 


There are most a million things 

That I might buy for Mother: 

Beads and gloves and rings, 

Perfumed powder for her face, 

Bright combs to hold her hair in place, 
Or hankies trimmed with pretty lace. 
There are so many, many things 

That I might buy if I 

Had lots and lots of money; 

But somehow it’s funny, 

I don’t worry much because I haven’t! 
Last year on Mother’s Day 

When I gave her a hug and kiss, 
Mother whispered this into my ear, 
“Love is the world’s most precious 
Gift, my dearest dear!” 
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By Vera Lee Wilkins 
Pictures by Manning Elliott 


T WAS orange-picking time in Central Cali- 
fornia. Wheezing old cars filled with fruit 
pickers, their families, and all their possessions 
were rolling into the South San Joaquin Valley. 
The town of Lindsay bristled with new life. 

An old blue sedan stopped in front of the 
big school at the edge of town, and two Mexi- 
can children carrying their transfers and re- 
port cards tumbled out and ran toward the 
building. 

“Can you tell us where to go?” they asked a boy 
that wore the badge of a “safety.” 

“Yes,” answered the safety. “Fruit tramps be- 
long in the transient room. I’m sure glad they got a 
separate room this year for pickers so you won't hold 
us back.” 

Mercedes and Manuel exchanged unhappy glances. 
They could not blame the safety. The children in all 
the schools they had attended had felt that way, for 
there was always some part of the classwork that 
the newcomers had not had. 

The safety led them upstairs. 

“Miss Merrill’s in charge here today,” he explained 
and left them with the principal. 

The large, cheerful woman smiled at them as she 
reached for their transfer slips. 


“Mercedes and Manuel Martinez,” she read; “ages. 


ten and twelve. Are you going to be with us long 
or just for the orange season?” 

Mercedes flushed. If only they could have a home 
here and stay forever! The school seemed so big 
and busy, and Miss Merrill had such kind, twinkling 
eyes. Mercedes was sure she understood how hard it 
was for a little girl to get started in‘one school and 
then have to move on in a few weeks or days to 
another school, a new teacher, and different class- 
mates. 

Mercedes answered: “We'll stay as long as the 
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picking lasts. My father thinks that will be until late 
December.” 

“Then this is your room,” Miss Merrill said cheer- 
fully, as she filled out enrollment cards for them. 

Mercedes watched her write the usual “E. Tr. S.” 
on the cards. How many times she had seen those 
letters written on her card: “Enter by transfer from 
the State!’’ Almost ever since she could remember, 
a different teacher in a different school had written 
them just as Miss Merrill was doing now. How she 
wished she need never enter any school by transfer 
again! 

The bell rang and children came trooping in to 
busy themselves in different parts of the room. Mer- 
cedes was interested in a group working on a relief 
map of California. She had started working on such 
a map a few weeks ago in another school that she 
had attended while her parents were cutting raisin 
grapes near Fresno. Manuel had been painting such a 
beautiful picture at that school! Mercedes had been 
proud when the teacher said that if Manuel kept on 


working that well he might be an artist some day. 


But the picture was never finished for the family had 
had to move on. 

Miss Merrill took Mercedes’s hand and led her to 
the corner where the relief map was under con- 
struction. 

“What do you think about those mountains?” she 
asked. 
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Mercedes hesitated. ‘‘Aren’t they supposed to be 
the Santa Cruz Mountains?” 

Miss Merrill nodded. 

“Then I think they are too far north,” Mercedes 
said. 

“Right again,” Miss Merrill smiled. “Show us 
with this pencil where your travels have taken you 
in fruit work.” 

That was easy. Mercedes’s pencil found the rich 
orange district of Southern California, where her 
parents began each year’s work; King City, where 
they had spent most of one summer working in apri- 
cots and peaches on a big fruit ranch; Hollister and 
San Jose, where they had picked apricots and prunes; 
Sebastopol and Santa Rosa, where apples were plenti- 
ful; San Leandro and the Sacramento Valley, cher- 
ries; Walnut Creek, pears and walnuts; Fresno, 
grapes; Lindsay and neighboring towns, where they 
sometimes picked olives and where they had now 
come for the orange harvest. 

“That’s fine,” Miss Merrill commended her. “I 
think you had better help get this map in order.” 

Mercedes went to work eagerly, forgetting for the 
time that she might have to leave the school before 
the map was finished. 

Three o'clock brought the joyous rush of the 
school’s early closing for the first special program 
of the year. The schoolyard was filled with cars, and 
the auditorium was crowded. 
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As Mercedes walked down the stairs she 
heard strains of a familiar song coming from 
the open door of the auditorium, and she went 
close to listen. A group of girls was giving a 
demonstration of their work in music, and she 
knew their song. How she liked to sing it! 

“If I belonged here, I could sing with them,” 
she thought as Miss Merrill came up behind 
her. 

“Is your mother here for the program?” the 
principal asked. 

A lump came in Mercedes’s throat. “No, but 
I wish she could be. I wish we could live here 
always.” 

Miss Merrill put an arm about Mercedes and 
said gently, ‘“My dear, you would like to have a 
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permanent home and school more than any- 
thing, wouldn’t you?” 
“Yes, more than anything!” Mercedes re- 
peated eagerly. 
“Did you ever ask God to help you?” 
“Oh, could He help us get a home?” Mercedes 
asked wonderingly. 

“He can do all things,” Miss Merrill answered. 
“But we must do our part too and be thankful for 
the many blessings He has already given us. So have 
faith, my dear, and do your best.” 

Mercedes hurried from the building with a glow 
of happiness in her heart. With Manuel she started 
down the long, white highway toward the orange 


grove where their parents worked. She did not tell 


him of her last talk with Miss Merrill. That seemed 
to belong to her alone, and she would never forget it. 

“We have sure found a nice school,” Manuel said, 
running strong fingers through his thick, black hair. 

“Don’t you wish we could live here always?” Mer- 
cedes asked. 

Manuel nodded as they came round a bend in the 
road and saw a small golden-haired boy tumbling in 
the grass near an irrigation furrow. A frolicsome 
puppy leaped and barked about him. 

“They would make great playfellows for Don,” 
Mercedes said wistfully. 

“Our little brother is about his size,” Manuel re- 
plied. “I guess Don would like having them to play 
with while we're at school.” 

From the shadows of the grove a man’s voice 
boomed, “Come, Billy, we must go home now.” 

The little boy turned unsteadily toward the big 
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voice. His eyes were fixed on the frisking puppy. 

“Watch out!” cried Mercedes; but the warning 
was too late. 

Billy backed into the furrow and sat down “ker- 
plunk” in the very center of it! The middle of him 
was in the water; his legs and arms waved fran- 
tically upwards. 

Mercedes and Manuel ran to lift him out. He 
was dripping but grinning at his own awkwardness. 

“Good-by,” he stammered, and snatching up the 
still capering puppy, he scurried toward the grove 
from which the voice had called. 

Mercedes watched. She saw a tall man come to- 
ward the boy, and she heard the boy say: “Billy fall 
in water, Daddy. Billy get all wet.” 

Mercedes smiled. This was the first chance she had 
had to “‘do her part,” as Miss Merrill had said. And 
she had done it. 

Oranges ripen slowly at the beginning of the 
season; so the crew of pickers to which the Martinez 
family belonged worked first in one grove and then 
in another, taking only the ripest fruit. Later, as the 
slower fruit ripened, they returned to the groves in 
which they had worked earlier and cleaned the trees. 

Each afternoon Mercedes and Manuel hurried 
from school to the grove where their parents were 
picking. Mercedes came to take care of her brother 
Don, and Manuel came to help pick. 

Running to their car, he pulled on his old overalls, 
grabbed his bag and clippers, and called to her, 
“Here’s where I make two bits before dark!” 

“Or more,” she replied. “Maybe you can make 
four bits. Good luck!” 

The more Manuel earned the sooner the family 
could get a permanent home. She wished there was 
something she could do to earn money, but her part 
was to watch Don. She had helped care for him 
since he had been a baby and had had to lie on a 
quilt in an orange box close by while Mother worked 
in the orchard. How glad he had always been when 
Mercedes came to pick him up so he could stretch 
and crow and kick! 

Now that he was bigger, they played peekaboo 
and hide-and-seek among the trees, and house at the 
big piles of orange boxes. Each day Mercedes thought 
how sweet and dear Don was and how good God 
was to give her a baby brother. How much she had 
to be grateful for when she stopped to think about it! 

Picking up a split orange, she sat down to peel it 
and divide it with Don. Pickers were welcome to 
the “splits,” which could not be shipped but were as 
juicy and sweet as the perfect oranges. 

From high on the ladders among the treetops the 
sound of rich Mexican voices, in song or jollity, 
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drifted down to her. Each picker carried a heavy 
canvas bag slung over one shoulder and worked 
rapidly with the clippers, snipping each stem as 
close as possible and dropping the fruit into the bag. 
Full bags were emptied into the boxes. Each picker, 
or family of pickers, had a set of four trees, two 
in each row; one row bordering a driveway made 
for the trucks that gathered up the full boxes. 

As a big truck rumbled down the driveway to the 
Martinez set, Don clung to Mercedes and hid his 
head in her skirt. 

She laughed and drew him close. 

“You needn’t be afraid,” she told him. “‘Just keep 
out of its path.” 

Don peeped from behind her to watch the men 
load the oranges. One man threw the boxes up on the 
truck, and two other men stacked them four or 
five boxes high. 

The sun crept lower, and a chill filled the air. 
Mercedes found Don’s coat and put it on him. She 
never stopped being surprised at the suddenness 
with which the evening cold came. An hour ago it 
was warm, now it was quite cool. : 

Father had often told her that it took the cold 
nights to make the oranges color up and the warm 
days to sweeten them. Night came fast. When it was 
too dark to see the oranges on the trees, dim figures 
of tired workers crept down from the ladders and out 
to their parked cars. Mercedes heard someone ask | 
her father, “How many did you get today, Tony?” { 

“Oh, around ninety boxes, I guess,” Father an- § 
swered. 

“That beats me by a whole lot,” the man said. 
“Maybe I hit poor sets. The trees were wet from 
fog so we couldn’t get 
started till ten this 
morning.” 

Father did not reply; 
but as the Martinez 
family walked to their 
car, he remarked, “Some 
people always think 
they get the worst of 
it.” 

Mercedes was proud 
of her father. Not only — 
did he pick more fruit 
than others in the crew, - 
but he did his work 
better. He never had 
to be reminded to cut 
his stems short, to clean 
up his trees, or to fill 
his boxes. He took the 
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sets as they came and wasted no time hunting for 
better ones. That probably was one of the things 
Miss Merrill meant when she said, “We must do 
our part.” Father was doing his. 

One night in their one-room tent house Manuel 
and Don were fast asleep, and Mercedes was get- 
ting ready for bed when she heard Mother ask, 
“How much longer do you think the picking will 
last here?” 

“Not long,” Father answered. ‘We've finished the 
best of it. We'll probably be moving on next week.” 

Mercedes dropped her shoe while her heart seemed 

| to leap to her throat. “Oh, no, Father!” she cried. 
“Let’s stay here!” 

“Stay here?” her father repeated in surprise. “You 
like it here so much?” 

“Yes,” Mercedes said earnestly, “and we have 
such a nice school! I don’t want to be an E. Tr. S. 
} again. Oh, do we have to move on?” 

‘ Her father sighed, and his dark eyes looked so 
sad that she wished she had not said so much. 

“If I could work every day instead of just in the 
picking season,” he said, ‘‘we might have a home in 

4 one place, where you children could go each day to 
the same school. I have often wished you could.” 
Mercedes slipped her arms about his neck. 


Father smiled at Mercedes as she threw herself 
into his arms 


“It's all right, Father,” she whispered. “Someday 
we will.” 

But as she crept to her pad on the tent floor, she 
found herself wondering if all her trying and hop- 
ing would come to nothing. 

Silently she prayed: “Dear God, help us to find 
a home here. Let us not have to move on. I do 
believe you will help us, God, and Father and Moth- 
er and Manuel and I will do our part! Truly we will.” 

At school next day, Mercedes set to work with a 
will to get as much done on the map as possible. 
With her help, the relief map was completed in 
record time. In music her sweet, clear voice and 
glowing enthusiasm made others want to sing too. 
She was quick to see and to do her part in every- 
thing, so that work in the transient room went more 
smoothly and easily because she was there. 

After school, in the orange groves, she not only 
took care of Don but of other children whose parents 
were working there. She did her best to make every- 
one happy, and the crying of a lonely child was 
never heard in the orange groves. 

When the pickers were finishing up a grove 
where the trees were so close together that the 
wide trucks could not get between the rows, Mer- 
cedes had to be nimble indeed. The boxes of oranges 

were loaded on a narrow sled and pulled out of 

the grove by a tractor, and she had to keep the 

bright-eyed, dark-skinned toddlers back from the 

driveway. They liked to watch the men unload the 

sled and reload the fruit on the trucks. They liked 

to watch the tractor grind down the narrow drive- 

way, shrouded in dust. It rumbled and snorted 
so that some of the younger children clung to Mer- 
cedes and peeped at it timidly. 
Others she had to warn to keep 
the way clear. 

“Does it growl because it’s 
tired ?”” Don asked as the trac- 
tor appeared with a heavily 
loaded sled. 

“No,” Mercedes replied. 

She started to explain to him; 
but from behind a tree across 
the way a child darted straight 
toward the path of the tractor. 

Mercedes ran to save the 
child. She must stop him, for 
the driver could not see him in 
that cloud of dust. 

She could hear the boy’s shrill 
voice shouting, “Daddy, give 
Billy a ride! Billy wants a ride, 
Daddy!” ( Please turn to page 25) 
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By Nell Goodale Price 
Picture by Edward J. Boecher 


6“ _ he boy, Paul!” screamed the pupils of the 
remont School. “It’s your race!” 

Paul Goodwin thought so too until in the home- 
stretch Teddy Moore, running for Fairfax Inter- 
mediate, came tearing along to force him out of 
competition. A sudden feeling of panic seized Paul 
and seemed to paralyze his leg muscles when he 
realized he was being pressed by Ted. The finish 
found him floundering. He staggered across the line 
behind all the other runners, worn out and bitterly 
disappointed. 

Paul gasped out congratulations to Ted, and then 
as an excited group of boys and girls surrounded the 
winner, he slipped away to where his sister and 
Jack Hardy awaited him. 

“You never would have lost if you had got a good 
night’s sleep last night,” declared Sue. “Mom said 
you rolled and tossed the whole night long.” 

“Quiet, Sue! No alibis,” said Paul. 

“Better luck next time,” Jack said. 

“Next time? There isn’t going to be a next time,” 
replied Paul, turning away to hide his brimming 

es. 

OF course there'll be a next time,” said Jack 
firmly. “You can’t let good old Fremont down in 
the county track meet. After all, what do today’s 
races amount to? They’re just a Saturday afternoon 
meet sponsored by a store to advertise its line of 
sporting goods. But when all the schools in the 
county compete next month, that will be something.” 

“Well, you saw what Ted did, didn’t you?” Paul 
answered. “He could beat me in the best race I can 
run. He did it today, and he can do it again. I’m 
through. I’m going to get a paper route and spend 
my time working it up instead of training for a 
race. You're a good, loyal friend, Jack. I appreciate 
the way you've helped and encouraged me, but I 
know when I’ve had enough.” 

“A loyal friend. That’s a fine compliment, Paul. 
I try to give loyalty to my friends, because it is 
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something I expect from them,” said 
Jack earnestly. “But about this paper route 
—there isn’t any reason why you can’t 
train for the race and carry a paper route 
too. In fact, it would be good business. 
Everyone would know that you are one 
of the boys that is going to run for Fre- 
mont, and it would help you to get new 
subscriptions.” 

“Please, Paul,” coaxed Sue. 

“Nothing doing, and I don’t want to 
talk about it any more. I’ve wasted all 
the time I’m going to waste in training, 
and that’s that!” In this way Paul closed 
the subject for the time being. 

The school coach was disappointed when he 
learned that Paul had hung up his spikes and quit, 
but after a few days mo one spoke about the matter. 
Paul got his paper route and busied himself trying 
to get new subscriptions. Jack moved with his family 
to the next town. Although the two boys kept up a 
lively correspondence, Paul was surprised on his 
birthday to find a package from Jack among his 
gifts. On opening it he found it contained running 
shoes. 

“Spikes!” he exclaimed, tossing them to one 
side. 

“What’s the matter with them?” demanded Sue, 
picking them up and examining them. “Why, Paul, 
they are beauties! They must have cost a lot—ten 
dollars anyway. Just look at them!” 

“Where would Jack get ten dollars to spend on a 
birthday present?” asked Paul skeptically. ‘‘Any- 
way, what of it? I’ve quit the track, and Jack knows 

“But not for good,” protested Sue. “Just for a 
few weeks while you rest up. You overtrained be- 
fore. Everyone says so. Then you were so anxious 
to win and so excited you didn’t get any sleep the 
night before. Oh, I know! But look! Here’s a note 
in the toe of one of them.” 

Paul took the note and read it aloud. 

“Dear Paul: Happy birthday to you! These run- — 
ning shoes were a present to me from an aunt who 
doesn’t know that I have to skip athletics for a 
year or so. Snap out of the blues and begin stretch- 
ing those long legs of yours again! I’ll come to the 
track meet if you will run. Surely you want to see 
me enough to do this. Anyway you should not let 
one defeat get you down. Jack.” 

““Jack’s right,” said Sue. “As it is now, everyone 
thinks you’re a quitter.” 

“Well, I’m not!” retorted Paul, his face flushing. 

“Then get busy and prove it, That’s the way to 
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make them stop thinking it,” suggested Sue. 

“I guess I’m not the only person who ever quit 
running. I don’t care what anyone thinks,” growled 
Paul. 

“You do too. You are in the dumps all the time. 
You'll never feel right again until you've run as you 
and Jack and I know you can run.” 

“But I'd only have six weeks to train in,” Paul 
protested weakly. 

“Well, how much time do you want? Besides, 
think how much Jack wants you to, and all the time 
he gave you before the last race. And now these 
swell shoes! Surely, Paul, you owe him something,” 
persisted Sue. 

Paul picked up the running shoes and fondled 
them. He had never seen a finer pair. 

“Well, I'll do it for you and Jack, Sue, and for 
good old Fremont too,” he said. 

The next six weeks were busy ones for Paul. 
There were hours of hard work on the cinder track 
with the school coach. Then his customers were 
constantly stopping him to ask how he was getting 
along and to say they would be at the meet to root 
for their favorite paper boy. His classmates dropped 
in to talk matters over too. All these things took up 
time. 

Coach Eastman was glad to have him back in 
training. After a few evenings of work he expressed 
his pleasure at the springiness of Paul’s stride and 
his pace-making ability. 

“You are in perfect form, Paul,” he said a few 
days before the event, “but how about the old 
fighting spirit? Are you going to give up at the sight 
of Ted Moore or some other boy making a bid for 
place, as you did before? Or have you faith in your 
ability to win, and will you be out to prove it?” 

A picture of his recent failure flashed before 
Paul’s mind, and all the unhappiness he had felt 
because of it possessed him again. 

“I—I hardly know,” he stammered. 

“Well, make up your mind! I don’t think there is a 
boy who can outstrip you if you go into the race 
determined to win. But if you are in doubt about the 
matter—well, that is another story,” replied 
Coach Eastman impatiently and walked away. te 

The. day the county track meet took place 
Paul was in a highly nervous state as he slipped 
into his running togs. 

“Stop worrying, Paul,” said Coach Eastman. 
“Why, boy, you’re in the pink of condition.” 

“I’m not going to run,” Paul announced sud- 
denly. “I shouldn’t have gone back into training. 
8: At the homestretch the race You can’t imagine how 
to was between Paul and Ted awful I feel inside! Tl *e *& *& * 
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just fail again! I know I can’t win!” 

“Listen, Paul,” replied the 
coach. “Of course you'll fail if 
you think you are going to. But 
you have no good reason for 
thinking so. Anyway you can’t 
drop out now. You've got to go 
through with it.” 

“Why have I? Oh, no one will 
ever know how miserable I felt 
about that last race. I don’t see 
why I have to go through it all 
again,” he said wildly. Then sud- 
denly he calmed down. “Of course 
rll run. I suppose I have to, but 
I wouldn't if I could get out of 
it.” 

The conversation was _inter- 
rupted by a small boy who came 
suming up with an envelope. 

“A note for Paul Goodwin from 
his sister,” he said. 

Paul tore the envelope open 


_ and read and reread the note it 


contained, his eyes big with dis- 
tress. Then he handed it to Coach 
Eastman, who glanced over it: 

“Jack's bicycle mixed with a dog 
on his way over, and he is at his 
gtandmother’s with a sprained 
ankle. He is expecting you as soon 
as the race is over. He wants an 
autograph of the winner for his 
collection. Sue.” 

“Well?” asked the coach, when 
he had finished reading it. 

Paul glanced down at his new 
running shoes, Jack’s gift. If Jack 
had not been interested in seeing 
him run, he would never have sent 
the shoes. If Jack had not been 
anxious for him to win, he would 
not have been on his way to the 
meet, and the accident would 
never have happened. Good old 
Jack! He was a real friend! Well, 
he would show his loyalty to Jack, 
his appreciation, by running the 
best race he could. And he would 
win too! Yes, he was going to win 
it! 

“New shoes, new start,” he 
muttered. Then turning to Coach 


’ Eastman he said resolutely, “I’m 
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ready!” and started for the track. 

Teddy Moore joined him there 
and greeted him with a hearty 
“Hiya, Paul? How are shank’s 

nies?” 

“Fine!” Paul snapped back, 
forcing a smile. 

“Well, they'd better be,” 
chuckled Ted good-naturedly as 
the two jogged down the track, 
warming up, “or you'll have to 
take my dust.” 

Paul made no reply, but he set 
his jaws. 

“On your marks!” the starter 
shouted. 

The crowd quieted down as 
they turned their eyes to the fidget- 
ing figures of the runners, the pick 
of the county’s intermediate 
schools, as they lined up. 

“Get set!” 


THE PRAYER 
OF FAITH 


This is the prayer WEE WISDOM 
readers say when they need more 
health, understanding, or supply. 
They also declare it for others 
whom they wish to help. 


God is my help in every 
need; 

God does my every hunger 
feed ; 

God walks beside me, guides 
my way 

Through every moment of 
the day. 


I now am wise, I now am 
true, 
Patient, kind, and loving, 


too. 
All things I am, can do, and 


be, 
Through Christ, the Truth 
that is in me. 


God is my health, I can’t be 
sick; 

God is my strength, unfail- 
ing, quick; 

God is my all, I know no 
fear, 

Since God and love and 
Truth are here. 


—Hannah More Kobaus. 


The runners braced themselves. 

“Go!” 

Paul started off running easily 
side by side with a couple of other 
boys. Three yards ahead was Ted 
in his yellow sweater and a trio 
of boys trying to keep pace with 
him. These positions held for some 
time. Then the four leading figures 
bunched. Ted seemed to be losing 
the lead. The crowd roared. Then 
Ted cut loose and was in the lead 
again. 

Paul kept Coach Eastman’s last 
instructions firmly in mind: “Run 
your own race until you reach the 
homestretch, and then show what 
you've got.” 

Paul never could remember that 
race clearly. It seemed to him just 
a matter of picking his feet up and 
putting them down again until 
he went into the homestretch. By 
that time the race was between 
him and Ted. The faces lining the 
track blurred into a panorama of 
black and white. His head pound- 
ed in time with his feet, and these 
felt as if they had weights tied to 
them. He was keenly aware of 
Ted’s yellow sweater out there in 
front, always just a few strides 
ahead of him. 

“Now, I’ve got to catch him on 
the homestretch,” he said to him- 
self. “I've got to do it for good 
old Jack’s sake. I can’t let a good 
friend like Jack down. I've got 
to show him that I am loyal too.” 

Soon he was abreast of Ted. 


_ Then in a burst of speed Ted left 


him behind again. 

“It’s good-by for you, Paul,” — 
someone shouted. “You're never 
there in a hot finish.” 

Paul was only dimly conscious 
of these words, but they had hard- 
ly been spoken when he began to 
run as he had never run before. 
Ten yards from the tape he 
caught Ted again. Then suddenly 
he was a stride ahead. 

“Atta boy, Paul!” screamed the 

(Please turn to page 32) 
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Words and music by 
Florence Drow 


bur-rows in the ground. An-oth- er thing he does that’s strange: He sleeps the win-ter through, And 


as the time goes pass-ing by There’s not much he can do. Onground-hogday,or so they say, He 
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A wood-chuck is a fun-ny brute; He’s big and fat and round. Y ou’d think he'd live up in a tree, But he 
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The 
Church 


By Bula Hahn 
Picture by Herbert Rudeen 


ESUS’ triumph over death was the beginning of 
Christianity. The disciples and friends of Jesus, 
though they had fled in panic and fear when He 
died on the cross, gathered together again, happy 
and rejoicing, when He rose from the dead. Jesus 
had proved beyond all doubt His sonship to God. 

Forty days passed after Jesus rose from the dead 
until He ascended into heaven. Several times during 
those forty days He showed Himself to His disciples 
and friends and talked with them. He joined the 
disciples one day as they sat together in an upper 
room. After He had talked a while with them, He 
said with the accustomed authority of a teacher: 
“Tarry here in the city of Jerusalem. God the Father 
will give you power such as you have never known 
before. And when you have re- 
ceived that power, go into all 
parts of the earth and preach the 
gospel.” 

Later as the disciples walked 
with the risen Christ on the hill 
near Bethany, He blessed them 
and then ascended into heaven. 
The disciples returned to Jeru- 
salem, and day after day they met 
with the friends of Jesus. To- 
gether they praised God and 
waited for the coming of the 
promised power. The disciples 
never doubted that this power 
would come, for Jesus had assured 
them as they witnessed the many 


There was much earnest- 
ness in Peter’s entreaty 


healings He performed: “The 
things that I do you can do also.” 

The day of Pentecost arrived 
ten days after Jesus ascended into 
heaven. It was a day of festivity 
for the Jews, and many people 
from all parts of the country 
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thronged the streets of Jerusalem. The disciples and 
friends were in the upper room as usual, waiting 
and praying. Suddenly they heard a sound like the 
rushing of a mighty wind, and it filled the room 
where they were sitting. 

The disciples saw what appeared to be a glow of 
light above the heads of one another. Immediately 
they were filled with a force and power that they 
had never before experienced. Their zeal, emotion, 
and enthusiasm were like a fire that could not be 
extinguished. They sang, they shouted, they praised 
God. And when they tried to talk to each other they 
spoke many different tongues. 

People in the street heard the commotion, and a 
large crowd gathered to see what it was all about. 
Men from many different nations stopped in aston- 
ishment, for each man seemed to hear in his own 
language the words that the disciples shouted. At 
that moment it seemed that every tongue known to 
man was declaring, “Jesus is the Son of God, and 
God is the Father of all.” 

Many asked, “What is the meaning of this?” 

Some who were there mocked: “The men are full 
of new wine.” 

Peter stood up boldly, the other disciples pressing 
close beside him. 

“Know you this,” he shouted to the multitude, 
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“the men are not drunken with wine, as you suppose. 
But the things that the prophet said long years ago 
have come to pass. God has poured out His Spirit 
upon men.” 

A hush fell upon the crowd in the street and Peter 
continued: “Men of Israel, listen to my words. Jesus 
of Nazareth, a man sent of God, came among you 
with many signs and wonders. You put Him to death 
on the cross. But God raised Him up from death, and 
He now sits at the right hand of God.” 

The disciples were men who had seen and talked 
with the risen Christ. They had been endowed with 
power from on high. They were men set apart to do 
God’s work. They were to carry into all the world 
the message that Jesus had given them. They looked 
into the faces of the vast throng that gathered round 
them and then preached the things that Jesus had 
preached, the very things for which Jesus had 
been put to death; yet they knew no fear. They were 

eager to tell the world of the wonderful thing that 
had come to pass, the prophecy that had been ful- 
filled. ‘‘Jesus, the Son of God, came into the world 
to save people from sin.” 

Many people who heard the disciples were stung 
with remorse and shame because of the wickedness 
in their hearts. ““Men and brethren, what shall we 
do to be saved ?” they cried. 


SEE 


Our Prayer 
By Imogene Shane 


Father, we thank You 


Rainbows in summer, 


Sails on blue waters, 


For beautiful things: 


The song the lark sings, 


Peter said to them: “Repent and turn from your 
sins. Believe that Jesus is the Son of God and be 
baptized in His name, and you shall receive the gift 
of the Holy Spirit. God’s promise is for you and 
your children, and for all who come after you. Be- 
lieve on Jesus,” he begged them, ‘‘and save your- 
selves from the wickedness of this world.” 

There was much earnestness in Peter’s entreaty, 
and many people in the vast multitude believed the 
words that he spoke and came seeking baptism. Hun- 
dreds and hundreds of people were added to the 
small group of Jesus’ followers. Day after day, week 
after week, month after month the disciples preached 
like men inspired. And their preaching was accom- 
panied by wonderful works, for they healed the sick 
just as Jesus had done. More and more people gath- 
ered to hear them. More and more people sought 
to join the group. 

These people believed earnestly in the doctrine 
that the disciples taught. They broke bread and 
blessed it as Jesus had taught His followers to do. 
They brought their money and possessions and gave 
them to the disciples. All things were shared in 
common; every man received according to his need. 
One person did not have more riches than another, 
and no one suffered because of lack. Brotherly love 
bound them all together. In this manner the first 
church was organized. It grew and 

fh became a real power. 
<a Then the priests and men in au- 
thority rose up to stop the spread 
of the new teaching. It was taking 
too many away from the old ways 
of. worship. The priests and the 
rulers were afraid too that the day 
might come when the church of 
Jesus Christ would be stronger 
than the lawmakers. So they set 
about to destroy the church. Time 
after time the disciples were put in 
prison, and members of the church 
were punished severely. No one 


And gardens of flowers, 
Fragrance of pine trees 
So clean after showers. 


Father, we thank You 
For parents and friends, 
And for Your promise 
That life never ends. 


dared to speak openly of Jesus, 
His followers, or the new church. 
Many of the church members, in 
fear for their lives, went to live 
in other countries. 

For a time the priests thought 
they had done a good job of break- 
ing up the church. But just as a 
prairie fire grows from a small be- 
ginning, spreading over new areas 
as the sparks are carried by the 

(Please turn to page 27) 
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What the Story Has Told Before 


The Stockwells, Father, Mother, Uncle John, Jet, Sarah, 
and Baby Lonny had traveled in a covered wagon to their 
homestead in the West. 

One warm day Jet and Sarah were ne 9g to find 
some campers in a covered wagon just beyond the boundary 
line of their homestead. Later they found out that the 
family consisted of Mr. and Mrs. Tanner and their two 
children, Tod and Nancy. Mr. Tanner had been ill a long 
time and the family was in need. 

The Stockwell and Tanner children became friends. Tod 
and Nancy helped Jet and Sarah weed the Stockwell gar- 
den and in return received a share of the vegetables. 

Wild berries grew on the ground where the Tanners were 
camped. When they were ripe Jet and Sarah were invited 
to help pick them. The day was warm, and in the early 
afternoon the sky became overcast with clouds. Soon the 
children saw Mr. Tanner running toward them. “Come 
to the wagon!” he cried. 

The children caught up their buckets and ran for the 
wagon. They all had to work fast to get the wheels off 
of the wagon, stake the cover to the ground, and then 
crawl into the wagon bed before a violent storm broke. 

When the storm was spent Mr. and Mrs. Tanner and 
the children crawled from the wagon bed and viewed the 
desolation. The two old horses and the cow that had 
been loosed to hunt their own shelter came across the 
slope toward the wagon, but the pony belonging to Jet 
was not with them! 

“Where's Kutha?” Sarah cried. 


Part Seven 


mf OUR pony would go home, not come back 
here,” Tod’s father said. 

“Of course,” Sarah smiled through her tears. 

Jet and Tod were still talking about the storm 
when they looked up and saw Mr. Stockwell com- 
ing over the top of the rise. Sarah ran to meet 
him: 

“Looks as if you’d had a windstorm,” he said as 
he reached the camp. “It was not so bad at the 
cabin. But I thought I'd better come over and see 
how the berry pickers were getting along.” 


He looked at the uprooted trees at the foot of © 
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(A sequel to the book “Jet's Adventures’ ) 


Pictures by Elizabeth Arthur 


the slope, at the parts of trees strewn around the 
camp. He walked over to the wagon bed and looked 
at the wheels flat on the ground, then closed his eyes 
for a moment as if he wanted to shut something out. 
Then he stepped over the wagon tongue and held 
out his hand to Tod’s father. 

“You are a brave, strong man, Tanner. You saved 
my children’s lives as well as those of your own 
family. That took quick thinking and quick work.” 

“We didn’t have much time to get ready,” Mr. 
Tanner acknowledged as he took Father's out- 
stretched hand. 

Jet watched the two men, and he felt that from 
now on his father and Tod’s would be good friends. 
They set about putting the wagon in shape. Father 
helped raise the wagon bed and put the wheels back 
on the axles. Jet and Tod tightened the hubcaps. 
Then the bows were replaced and the old cover 
stretched taut across them. 

Mr. Tanner said they could ride the old horses 
home, but Father thought a two-mile walk would 
not hurt them. Father carried one bucket of berries 
and Jet the other. Sarah walked between them. None 
of them talked much. At the top of the rise they 
looked back toward the camp. They saw Mr. Tanner 
standing alone, a short distance from the wagon. 
He stood facing the east, tall and straight, his head 
erect and his arms outstretched. 

“We have seen a great sight,” Father said, “that 
of a man finding himself. If Tanner is afraid any 
more, I'll miss my guess. He has tasted again the 
joy of doing a courageous deed; doing it quickly 
and honestly, without thought of himself.” Father's 
smile was broad. “I’m going to help him if I can, and 
I hope he settles here in the neighborhood.” 

Kutha was standing at the corral gate when they 
reached home. Jet and Sarah ran to the pony. Father 
went to tell Mother and Uncle John about the wind- 
storm. 

“But our children are unharmed and the Tanner 
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family is safe,” Mother said, and her eyes shone 
happily. “Surely God is good.” 

Jet was coming from the spring with a bucket of 
water the next morning when Mr. Tanner rode into 
the yard. It was early. Father and Uncle John had 
not yet gone into the field. Mr. Tanner must have 
planned it that way, because he asked for Father the 
first thing. The two men greeted each other like old 
friends. 

Then Mr. Tanner said: “I want to know if that 
quarter section where I’m camped can be home- 
steaded. If it’s loose, I want it. I'll begin by trimmin’ 
up the trees that blew down yesterday.” He went on 
to explain, “I figured there’d be more than enough 
lumber in the trees along the creek to pay the home- 
steadin’ fees.” 

Jet listened eagerly. 

“I believe the land is still open. It was the last 
time I was at the settlement,” Father said. “I’m going 
to the settlement again the first of the week. You 
may go with me if you wish, and we'll find out.” 

Jet took the bucket inside. 

“Yes,” Father was saying, “the timber is good on 


the store 


The children waited inside 


that piece of ground. And logs will sell now that 
more settlers are coming in.” 

Mr. Tanner rode away and Father came into the 
cabin. 

“You promised to take Sarah and me the next time 
you went to the settlement,” Jet reminded him. 

“So I did,” Father’s eyes were smiling, “and that 
promise still holds good. Tod and Nancy may go 
too if their mother can spare them.” 

Jet stood wide-eyed for a moment. “You’re— 
you're not joking?” he asked. 

“No, I’m not joking,” Father said. “My wagon 
won't be crowded either going or coming. Tanner is 
going along to attend to some business. You children 
can just as well make a pleasure trip out of it.” 

When Jet realized that Father was in earnest, he 
ran out to the pen where Sarah was feeding the 
chickens to tell her the exciting news. 

The next few days were busy days. Father and 
Uncle John worked early and late in the fields. Jet 
cut an extra amount of firewood and stacked it near 
the cabin door. Tod and Nancy came as usual for 
vegetables. Tod helped Jet grease the axles on the 
wagon and tighten the bolts. Then the night 
before they were to start, Mr. Tanner came 
over to suggest that he hitch his horses to 
Father's wagon. He said the horses had not 
been in use and would be rested, while the oxen 


ther was pleased with the idea and said that the 
trip could be made much quicker with horses 
because they traveled faster than oxen. 

The morning they were to start Mr. Tanner 
rode one horse, and Tod and Nancy rode the 
other. They reached the Stockwell cabin before 
sunrise. But already things were astir there. 
Mother had packed a lunch. Blankets were 
across the board seats where the children were 
to ride. Two bags of wool to trade at the store 
lay in the wagon bed. Father had in his pocket 
a list of things he was to bring from the settle- 
ment: calico, thread, candle wicking, rope, a 
blade for the hand sickle, sugar, spice, tin 
cans, and sealing wax. 

Pride frisked and barked, demanding to be 
taken along. But Mother held firmly to his 
collar as the wagon rolled away with the happy 
group down the lane that led past the spring, 
through the trees to the settlement road. The 
settlement road was in the open country. Father 
said he was surprised at its smoothness. That 
meant there had been much travel on it. 

“It’s a good country,” Father said. 

“And there are good people in it,” Mr. Tan- 
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had been working in the fields every day. Fa- . 
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ner responded with enthusiasm. 

At noon they stopped by a 
creek, fed and watered the horses, 
and ate their lunch. 

“I've never been to a settle- 
ment,” Sarah said to Nancy. 
“Have you?” 

“No, but I’ve been to a supply 
store in the hills when Pa was 
loggin’. It must be like that, only 
bigger,” Nancy reasoned. 

“The settlement can’t be as big 
as the town back in the bluegrass 
country where my grandfather 
trades,” Jet said. “That town has 
four stores, a church, a school- 
house, a blacksmith shop, and doz- 
ens of homes.” 

The horses made good time. 
They reached the settlement be- 
fore sunset. And it was not like 
anything that any of the children 
had ever seen. The one street 
was not any longer, Jet said, than 
the path from their cabin out to 
the barn. But log huts, cabins, and 
stores walled it in on both sides. 
The street was wide, covered with 
deep, loose dirt, and rows of 
hitching posts stood like tree 
stumps on each side and from 
one end to the other. 

Father had to drive down the 
entire length of the street before 
he found a place to tie the horses. 
Men wearing broad hats stood in 
groups on steps before open doors 
and talked in earnest tones. In- 
dians with feathers in their hair 
and blankets around their shoul- 
ders sat on the ground, with pots 
and baskets and bridles scattered 
around them, and bargained with 
prospective customers. Boxes, bar- 
rels, and sacks bulging mysterious- 
ly were carried from the build- 
ings and dumped into waiting 
wagons. 

Jet, Sarah, Tod, and Nancy 
stood huddled together beside 
Father’s wagon. 

“Tanner and I must go to that 
office yonder,” Father said. “You 
children stay close together and 
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Sleepy 
By Kalyn Renn 


I know how my kitty feels 
when he is sleepy: 

All soft and dumpy 

And not wanting to be both- 
ered, 

But just to curl up all limp 
and warm 

And sleep, sleep for a long, 
long time. 

I know, because this after- 
noon I feel like that. 


walk on the store side of the hitch- 
ing posts. You can wait for us at 
the general store at the other end 
of the street.” Then he and Mr. 
Tanner were gone. 

The children started toward the 
store. Sarah and Nancy walked 
hand in hand behind Jet and Tod. 
They had not gone far when a 
young Indian woman leaned for- 
ward and put her hand on Nancy's 
black braids. “Paleface nice hair. 
Like Indian,” she said. 

Nancy drew back in fright, and 
Sarah held her hand tightly. Jet 
and Tod pressed close. 

“The moccasins you have on are 
beautiful,’ Sarah said to the In- 
dian woman. 

The Indian woman pointed to a 
row of moccasins, all of them em- 
broidered with beads. Then her 
keen eyes looked at their feet and 
she handed each of the children 
a pair of moccasins. 

“But we have no money or any- 
thing to trade,” Jet explained. The 


Indian woman reached for the 
moccasins that she had given them, 
and her eyes sought the street in 
search of other customers. 

The children waited inside the 
store. The boys walked up and 
down before a bench that held 
bridles, lariats, and saddles. Sarah 
selected the bolt of calico that she 
liked best, and said she hoped 
Father would have a piece for 
Mother cut from it. The sun went 
down. Candles were lighted. Sarah 
and Nancy looked at their brothers 
with anxious eyes, and the kind 
old storekeeper gave each of them 
a stick of peppermint candy. 

When Father and Mr. Tanner 
finally came, Jet saw that they had 
good news. Father put the two 
bags of wool on the floor. “Weigh 
them up,” he instructed the store- 
keeper as he handed him the list 
of things that Mother wanted. 
“Tll make my purchases in the 
morning.” 

Outside, the street was almost 
deserted. Father said they would 
go to the low building across the 
street, where a kerosene lantern 
burned in the window. As they 
walked Jet wondered what the 
good news could be that made Fa- 
ther’s eyes shine so happily. Had 
the price of wheat and corn gone 
up? Jet felt gay. He hoped that 
that was it. If it was, maybe Fa- 
ther would buy him a saddle. 


Inside the building they sat on 
benches before a rough board 
table. Father ordered food and the 
cook began to dish it up in heavy 
pottery dishes. 

Jet heard Nancy whisper: ‘Pa, 
I reckon Indians can be good. One 
Indian said that I had nice braids.” 
She pulled at his sleeve. “If you'll 
build us a home where our wagon 
is I'll try to like Running Deer.” 

Jet straightened up with a jerk. 
He had been dreaming of a new 
saddle. He had forgotten for a 
while that Mr. Tanner had come 
to see about a homestead. He had 
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Our Stamp Collectors 


By Charles Strotz * 


HAT excitement and stories of adven- 

ture are hidden behind the walls of the 
old castles and palaces of Europe! Probably 
most of you stamp collectors have never seen a 
real, honest-to-goodness castle such as we read 
about in storybooks. Our country is too young 
to have such buildings, and only a few of us 
have visited Europe where most of them are 
located, 

But even though we cannot visit these old 
castles, we can see pictures showing what they 
look like, and we can learn the exciting tales 
of long ago when kings lived within their shel- 
ter and knights in armor strode up and down 
upon their walls. Some of the stamps right in 
your stamp album will take you back to that 
time. Let the stamp be your window to the past, 
with you looking through it at bygone days and 
events. 

One of the stamps on our page takes you 
back to the town of Avignon (pronounced 
a-ve-nyon), in France. As you cross the ancient 
bridge leading into the town you will hardly 
notice the town at all, because your eyes will 
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be fixed on the plain, gray walls of the 
fortress-palace that towers above the 
river, the bridge, and even the town. 
This is the mighty “Palace of the 
Popes.” It was built long before 
Columbus discovered America, in the 
time when the Pope, the head of the 
Catholic church, lived in France in- 
stead of in Rome, as he does today. 

Avignon was the home of the Pope; 
but it was far more than just his home. 
It had a fortress and a palace too. In 
those days the Pope was almost as 
powerful as the king of France, He 
had his own palace, his own lands, his 


own soldiers, and often refused to 
obey the orders of the king. One king 
even built a fort on the river bank 
opposite Avignon just as a warning to 
the Pope. 


In that long-ago time Avignon was 
second in importance only to Paris, 
the capital itself; but today all its im- 
portance and splendor are gone. It 
is now a sleepy little village that 
nestles at the foot of the grim, gray 
walls of the Palace of the Popes. If 
it were not for the tourists, the simple 


people of Avignon might almost for- 
get that in centuries long past knights 
and lords and ladies had paraded daily 
through their cobblestone streets. 

The other stamps on our page this 
month tell the story of other famous 
castles and palaces in France. 

On the 5-franc stamp are the tow- 
ered walls of Carcassonne (car-ca- 
son), another reminder of the far-off 
days of knighthood and bow-and- 
arrow wars. In those days Carcassonne 
was a fortress so strong that it could 
not be taken by siege or battle. The 
entire town was built on a hilltop and 
entirely surrounded by two castlelike 
walls, an inner and an outer one. 
Within these walls was everything 
necessary for complete village life: 
homes, churches, shops, and _ store- 
houses. Even today when you visit 
Carcassonne you can see many of the 
reasons why it was once one of the 
strongest fortresses in alf France. 

There is not enough space here to 
tell all the stories connected with the 
palace of the French kings at Ver- 
sailles, outside Paris. Much of the 
history of France is bound up with 
things that happened within the walls 
of this palace. Find out a little about 
it, and you will understand why the 
French put this beautiful palace on 
their 1.75-franc stamp, which is a 
semipostal (charity) stamp of 1938. 

These three French stamps are only ~ 
a few of a type that you can find scat- 
tered all through your album, Almost 
every European country uses its stamps 
to show pictures of famous and his- 
toric buildings. They make handsome 
stamps for your collection, and it is 
fun to learn the stories back of the 
silent stone walls of the buildings. 
Half the fun of collecting stamps is 
learning the stories behind the pictures 
on them. 


forgotten that Tod and Nancy 
needed a home more than he could 
possibly need anything. He felt 
ashamed. His thoughts had been 
selfish, but he loved Tod and 
Nancy too much to think of him- 
self when he remembered their 
need. He smiled across the table 
at Tod. In his heart Jet knew that 
if he could have but one wish 
gtanted him, he would wish for a 
home for the Tanner family, and 
for that home to be near his own. 
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Father bowed his head and 
thanked God for the food. Then 
he added, “And for all the good 
things that have come to us this 
day.” 

Jet raised his head quickly. 
“What are the good things?” he 
asked. 

“Can we have a home?” Tod 
begged. 

“Yes, the papers are signed, 
ready to be sent in,” Mr. Tanner 
said. 


“But that’s not all the good 
news,” Father told them. 
“What else could there be?” 
Tod asked. 
“There’s a man here who owns 
a sawmill. He’s been looking for 
someone to run his mill. He wants 
a man who knows trees and lum- 
ber.” Father looked into Tod’s ex- 
cited eyes. “I took your father to 
that man.” 
“Will Pa work here at the set- 
(Please turn to page 30) 
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Chester Chick and Dicky 


By Alberta Powell Graham 


| 


A Read-Aloud Story 


Ms nh go over to the pond. It’s a lot more fun to 
play in the water than in this old yard! I’m 
going anyway. You'd better come.” 

Young Dicky Duck waddled quickly down the 
garden path, knowing that little Chester Chick would 
follow him. 

“I can’t go in the water, Dicky,” cried the little 
chicken, running after his playmate. “I’ve never 
learned to swim!” 

“Pooh! That's no excuse. It’s just as easy to swim 
as it is to walk. Did you ever try to swim?” he asked, 
turning to look at the little chicken. 

Chester Chick shook his head. 

“Well, then, how do you know you can’t swim 
when you've never even been in the water? It’s just 
as easy as walking. Here, I'll show you.” So Dicky 


“But why don’t you ¢ 
chicken to swim.” 

“What's that you're 
manded Mrs. Duck, v 
to the side of her littl@“ 
and you know it. Their 


Duck stepped right out into the edge of the pond Chester, you mustn’t try 
and swam around and around. As he swam, he kept oe tes see told you to keep out 
urging Chester Chick to join him in the water. OE nn oem to looked so cross that Ch 
“But chickens never do swim!” declared Chester. 9 — politely, “Yes, she has 
“You never really saw a chicken swim, did you, the pond, Saud “Well, then, you’d binind w 
Dicky?” Dicks | Duck tells you and keep outfRnger,” 
“Well, no, I never did,” replied Dicky Duck. e=eD sternly, as she swam ons the p 


) right alongside tiny 
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toes. You'd better stay 
of the water, Chester.” 

Chester saw that Dig@il’s fee 
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Dicky Duck?” de- 
wad silently floated close 
“Chickens can’t swim, 
heir fare not webbed like ours. 
t trim. Hasn’t your mother 
out fe water?” Mrs. Duck 
t Ch@frembled as he answered 
has fe, Mrs. Duck.” 

1'd bind what your mother 
 outfmnger,” said Mrs. Duck 
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with wee claws. “But you will play with me in the 
garden sometimes, won’t you, Dicky?” begged Ches- 
ter; for Dicky was such a fine playmate that Chester 
did not want to give him up. 

“Sure I will, lots of times!” replied Dicky. “We'll 
have plenty of fun. My, it’s getting late! There’s 
your mother calling you. Good night, pal! See you 
tomorrow.” 

“Good night, Dicky! Coming, Mother!” cried 
Chester happily. As the little chicken joined his 
family for the night, he said, “Mother, wouldn’t it 
be nice if chickens could swim like ducks?” 

“Well, we can’t,” said Mrs. Hen, “and you must 
never try it. We are all made to live in our different 
ways. We chickens have to dig and scratch for part 
of our food, so we need our toes and claws. There 
are a number of reasons why our feet are not made 
for swimming, but it is too late to tell you about them 
now. You must go to sleep soon.” 

So little Chester Chick crept under his mother’s 
wing, with his little brothers and sisters, and was 
soon asleep, dreaming of playing in the garden with 
his friend Dicky Duck. 
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Editor's Note: This page is for original 
poems and stories by boys and girls 
under fifteen years of age. Have one of 
your parents or your teacher write us 
a note stating that the poem or story 
is original with you. The judges read 
every contribution carefully and select 
for publication as many of the best ones 
as there is room for. 

To each child whose composition is 
published a guild membership card is 
sent and also a complimentary copy 
of the magazine in which it appears. 
Address all letters to the Wee Wisdom 
Writers’ Guild, 917 Tracy, Kansas City, 
Mo. Be sure to give your name, age, 
and address. We regret that we cannot 
acknowledge or return unused com- 
positions. 

The poem “Firemen” that appeared 
on the March Guild page was not writ- 
ten by Wilma Dunkel, but by Ethel 
Crowingshield. It has been five months 
since we had to make such a correc- 
tion, and we are disappointed that one 
is necessary this month. Copied ma- 
terial is almost sure to be recognized 
since Wee Wisdom is read by so many 
people. So again we ask you to help 
us keep our Guild page free from copied 
work by sending only your own poems 


and stories. 
A Gift for Dad 


By Patricia Joan Woolery (12 years) 
Warren, Ariz. 


This gift is just for you, dear Dad— 
It’s not just something that I had; 
I bought it special just for you. 
It helps me say I love you true. 


I hope you like it, Daddy dear, 
And this one thing I hope you hear: 
I love you, Dad, I really do, 

And I am sure you love me too. 


You've scolded me a lot, dear Dad, 
And I deserved it, all I had, 

But at the time I sure was mad! 

I realize now that I’d been bad. 


But all’s forgiven, all’s forgot, 
I'll always love you such a lot; 
And so I'll try to make you glad, 
And then, you see, I won't be bad. 
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Popcorn 


By Ernestine Fick (11 years) 
Detroit, Mich. 


Brother and I like to watch the corn 
Pop and break out from its cover. 

Then we put butter and salt on top, 
And each tries to eat more than the 


other. 


Ancient Animals 


By Johnnie Ritchie (11 years) 
Evanston, IIl. 


Ancient animals are queer indeed, 

And if you meet one you'd better 
take heed. 

They glare at you with awful looks! 

They’re safer in our storybooks. 


OP 
My Sailboat 


By Judith I. Hartt (6 years) 
Hamden, Conn. 


I have a littie sailboat, 
All shiny, nice, and new. 

I bought it just the other day 
And painted it bright blue. 


OP 
The Chipmunk 


By Mabel Willey (10 years) 
Seattle, Wash. 


The chipmunk is a clever fellow, 

He goes to sleep when the leaves turn 
yellow. 

He gathers nuts on a summer's day; 

He picks them up as he runs on his 
way. 

In summer he willingly chatters a 
song, 

But in winter he sleeps all the day 
long! 


A Good Citizen 


By Carolyn Clark (11 years) 
Downsville, La. 


A very good citizen I want to be; 
For all my neighbors like to see 
A good, kind person come their way; 
They always ask good citizens to stay! 
They surely want their children to 
la 
with on kind children every day, 
Children who are good, kind, and 
wise. 


And to all bad habits close their 


eyes. 

‘That’s the kind of person I will try 
to be, 

For that’s the kind of person my 
neighbors like to see. 


OP 
Studying Stars 
By Philip Belyea (8 years) 
Saint John, N. B., Canada 


I want to study about the stars: 
I'd like to take a trip to Mars, 

And see Orion with an air, 

And his dog catching the Hare. 
And Atlas’s daughters seven so fair— 
He would do anything for their care— 
And the Dippers, big and small, 
And Polaris, on which lost men call. 


The Smallest Beggar 


By Marilyn Dickson (9 years) 
New Amsterdam, British Guiana 


He was a wee, brown puppy with wist- 
ul eyes 


That was hungrily pressing against 


the door, 
Sniffing and smelling the fresh-made 
‘ 
As if he had never, never eaten 
before. 


My Shadow 


By Joey Renwick Monihan (7 years) 
Newburgh, N. Y. 


My shadow always follows me 
In work as well as play. 

It seems to know just where I go, 
And follows all the way. 


When I get up and go downstairs 
I look behind to see, 

And sure enough it’s after me, 
As near as near can be! 


While at the table I do sit 
And eat my breakfast too, 

It sits behind and waits for me 
And gets up when I do. 


It follows, follows all the day, 
Till comes the setting sun; 

And when at last I jump in bed 
It knows the day is done. 


A Song 


By David Lee Edwards (9 years) 
Elmhurst, Ill. 


I walked through the woods. 
I sat on a stone 

And sang with the birds: 
God made the tune, 

But I made the words. 


I Love My Flag 


By Adonna Jeanne Riegle (8 years) 
New Madison, Ohio 


I love my flag so dear and true, 
And I am sure you love yours too. 
I love my flag that’s in the sky 
And, oh, I love to see it fly. 

I love my flag; I always pray 
That it will never go away. 


OP 
Airplanes 


By Rosella Kuisle (8 years) 
Rochester, Minn. 


I like to ride in busses, 
I like to ride in cars, 
But best of all I'd like to ride 
In an airplane to the stars! 
I like to ride in streetcars, 
But only in bad weather. 
In an airplane I would feel 
Like I was riding on a feather! 
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Faithful Brownie 


By Kennie Ashley (9 years) 
Quinter, Kans. 


Once I had a little pup— 
His coat was white and brown; 
And then one day my dog grew up 
And ran all over town. 


He follows me wherever I go— 
To school or to the store; 

He follows me to church, I know— 
He's waiting at the door. 


One day when I was in a store 
I left by the back way; 

And faithful Brownie waited 
For his master all the day. 
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My Teddy Bear 


By Mary Lou Cox (5 years) 
Dawson, Tex. 


My Teddy bear has yellow ears; 
A yellow nose has he! 

I found him Christmas morning 
Under the Christmas tree. 


OS 


God Doth Provide 


By Ida Mary Lundsten (11 years) 
Waconia, Minn. 


God doth provide 

For all nature lovers, 
The great outside, 

Our animal brothers, 
The deep-blue sky, 

The flowers that bloom, 
The birds that fly, 

The night with its gloom, 
The spreading trees, 

The sunshine bright, 
The honey bees, 

The day and night! 
Be thankful to God 

Who doth provide 
This glorious, wonderful, 

Grand outside. 


The Elf and I 


By Joann Haftle (6 years) 
Miles City, Mont. 


I saw a little elf sitting in a tree. 

I blinked at him and he blinked at me. 
I went and asked him in to tea; 
But he just sat there and blinked at me. 


The Stars’ Work 


By Barbara Jean Kelley (10 years) 
Bardstown, Ky. 


The little stars are out tonight 

To shine bright as bright can be. 
The little stars are out tonight 

To shine for you and me, 
To shine for travelers in the night, 
To shine until the morning light. 


OP 


Making a New Friend 


By Mary Gordon Perdue (11 years) 
New Orleans, La. 


Joan woke up one morning very 
early and looked out of the window. 
She looked toward the house next 
door, where Jane, the new little girl, 
lived. 

Jane did not know anyone in the 
neighborhood, and Joan wanted to 
be her friend. She saw Jane playing 
with her little brother out in the 
yard, 

Joan got out of bed and dressed. 
Soon she kissed her mother good-by 
and went off to school. 

At school the new little girl sat 
right in front of Joan. She saw that 
Jane did not have any paper so Joan 
asked her if she wanted some. 

Jane said, “I would like a sheet 
very much.” 

Joan gave her a sheet of paper, and 
from that time on Jane and Joan were 
good friends. 


A Blue Crocodile 


By Shirley Taylor (10 years) 
Fort Erie, Ont., Canada 


Once there was a crocodile 
With a very blue, blue head. 
His real name was Nocodile, 
But they called him Crock instead. 
Each time he combed his lovely hair, 
He pulled the snarls out, 
And as soon as he had finished 
His face turned into a pout. 
His mouth was such a whopper; 
He ate most anything: 
A mouse, a frog, a copper, 
And even a ball of string. 
Every time he went to bathe 
He took his red umbrella; 
The ladies on the beach exclaimed, 
“Oh, what a charming fellow!” 
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ORALEE raced down the hill to school with her 
cousin Red. Her cheeks were scarlet. Her curls 
danced. She had been chosen Queen of the May! 

In the trees above them birds sang and squirrels 
chattered. At the foot of the hill stood the school- 
house. Its windows sparkled as bright as diamonds 
in the sunlight, and its yard swarmed with children 
who had come early to play. On the level ground 
at the right was the Maypole, ready for the after- 
noon celebration. 

Coralee lost a step. 

“I can’t study this morning!’ she cried. “I’m so 
excited trying to choose an attendant who spreads 
happiness! I don’t even know how to spread it my- 
self!” 

“You ought to,” Red said with a laugh. “We 
elected you queen for doing it.” 

Coralee’s color deepened. “Just the same,” she 
confessed, “I don’t!” 

Red was amused. “Maybe you were born that 
way!” he drawled. “Which one of the girls are you 
going to choose?” 

Coralee sighed. ‘I have to tell after I'm crowned. 
But I don’t know yet.” 

“The new girl’s pretty,” Red said with exaggerated 
carelessness. 

Coralee nodded. “Louise is pretty! But what do 
you think of Iliss Guggezier? Her people across the 
sea are having terrible trouble, but she tries to be 
cheerful.” 

Red shrugged. “She’s too little. I guess she didn’t 
get enough to eat before she came to America. And 
she wears funny foreign clothes.” 

They reached the gate, and Red opened it just as 
the bell rang. . 

All morning Coralee wondered whether she should 
choose Iliss or Louise or someone else. She glanced 
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Coralee 


Queen 


By Lawrent Lee 


Pictures by Florence McCurdy 


at Louise. She did not know Louise very well, but 
her black curls shone and a glistening red ribbon 
perched on her head like a butterfly about to take 
wing. Louise smiled eagerly, but Coralee’s smile 
was uncertain. Louise wanted to be her attendant. 
Every girl in school did! 

Fifteen minutes before noon Miss Morgan told 
the pupils to put away their books. 

“We're to select an- announcer and a timekeeper 
for the games this afternoon,” she said. “I'll take 
your nominations.” 

“I nominate Charley Randall for announcer,” 
said Red. 

Louise rose with a toss of her curls. 

“Charley stutters,” she said. “He won’t make a 
good announcer.” 

Charley sat in front of Coralee, and she saw his 
ears burn red. What Louise had said was true, but 
it was not kind. 

Iliss rose. Her black skirt was much too long, 
but her yellow blouse glimmered bright and friendly. 

“I think we need Charley for timekeeper,” she 
said. “He has a new watch, and he’s always careful to 
get things right. I nominate Red Sloan as announcer.” 

Other nominations were made, but Red was 
elected announcer. Charley was made timekeeper. 


_ He gave Iliss a grateful smile, and slowly his painful 


flush faded. 

School was dismissed for lunch, and Coralee took 
hers to a bench in the corner of the schoolyard near 
the old-fashioned well with its rope cable and big 
wheel pulley, and two huge oaken buckets that had 
been there longer than any of the children’s parents 
could remember. She hoped that she would be 
alone so that she could think, but before she was 
done eating Red came from the other side of the 
building to draw a bucket of fresh water. 
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“I asked Andy and Bob and Chink, and they think 
Louise would be dandy,” he said as he threw back 
the two heavy boards that covered the well. 

Coralee studied him over her apple as he brought 


up a brimming bucket. She said slowly: “Louise hurt 
Charley this morning when she talked about his 
stuttering. And do you remember yesterday when 
we were going home and Mrs. Peters asked me 
how I'd done in school?” 

“Til say I do!” he chuckled. “Louise told her 
you got seventy in spelling, and did you wrig- 

le!” 

Coralee choked, and he gave her a friendly thump 
on the back to clear her throat. 

“I don’t see why you got mad!” he declared. “It 
was true!” 

“Yes, it was true,” Coralee admitted. “But I got 
a hundred in arithmetic and ninety-eight in history, 
and I was chosen Queen. Louise told the one thing 
I was ashamed of.” 

Red plunged his drinking glass into the water and 
took a long drink. 

“You're mad because she didn’t taffy you up!” 
he teased her. 

“I’m not!’ Coralee wailed miserably. She did not 
want him to think she was vain. She wanted him 
to understand. “Louise made me unhappy, just as 
she did Charley. She told about our mistakes when 
she could have told nice things that were just as 
true. And last Monday she said Kegs sat at the piano 
like a funny, fat barrel when he was playing the 
most beautiful music!” 

Red shoved his hands deep into his pockets. 

“Too bad, Louise,” he murmured mournfully. 
“You won't get chosen this year!” 

Troubled, Coralee watched him go back across the 
yard. It seemed to her that no matter how pretty 
Louise was, she was always missing chances to 
— happiness and was spreading unhappiness in- 
stea 


= Nall, Coralee forgot her queenly dignity. She 


A squirrel scampered along the limb over her head, 
sending down a shower of broken bark and twigs. 

Coralee rose and closed the well. If Red had not 
been really disappointed, he would not have for- 
gotten to do it. 

“Be careful, you squirrel,” she said, trying not to 
be downhearted. “If Iliss were here, she’d teach you 
not to get dirt in our water. She’s made pets of 
four of your brothers, and she knows what to do 
with you.” 

When the bell called the children in, Miss Mor- 
gan motioned for Coralee to come to the desk. 

“Have you decided on your attendant?” she 
asked. 

Coralee hesitated. “I believe it'll be Iliss or Louise, 
Miss Morgan. Which would you choose?” 

Miss Morgan smiled, but she shook her head. 
“You're the one to choose. Let me know who it is 
after your coronation and the Maypole dance, so 
she can help referee the games.” 

At two o'clock Coralee was crowned Queen. All the 
pupils and the teachers 
were in the big yard, and 
they cheered deafeningly 
as she climbed to the shal- 
low platform that circled 
the Maypole. Twenty old- 
er children skipped around 
her, singing and weaving 
the ribbons into a shining 
canopy of color above her. 


scampered for the well, eager to help 
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Coralee watched enchanted un- 
til a squirrel chattered at them 
from the tree by the well, mak- 
ing her remember Iliss and the 
choice she had to make. And 
while she stared at him, wonder- 
ing, the squirrel jumped for a 
neighboring tree, missed it, and 
fell writhing through the sunlight, 
into the open mouth of the well! 
Someone besides Red had been 
careless and had left its top gap- 
ing wide! 

“Oh!” gasped Coralee, Queen 
of the May. © 

Iliss was on the edge of the 
crowd. She too saw the squirrel 
fall. She ran to Miss Morgan, and 
together they started for the well. 


Leaning far over it, they peered 
into its shadows. Iliss pointed 
downward, and Miss Morgan 
nodded. Taking the well rope, 
they lowered the empty bucket. 
Evidently they could see the squir- 
rel, and hoped he would jump 
to it. 

“Oh, dear,” Coralee sighed. “I 
wish I could help!” 

Slowly the bucket came back 
u mpty. 

They a it on the ledge and 
came running back to the Maypole 
just as the song ended. The bright 
canopy of ribbons was woven neat 
and close above Coralee’s head. 

“Before our Queen names her 
attendant,” said Miss Morgan, a 
little breathless, “we're going to 
rescue a squirrel. He’s fallen half- 
way down the well and can’t get 
out.” 

Other teachers gathered around 
Miss Morgan to discuss what they 
should do. 

At last Miss Morgan spoke to 
Red: “Please climb up and cut the 
ribbons loose from the Maypole. 
We'll tie them together at the 
top and lower them like a net into 
the well. If the squirrel jumps or 
falls, he’ll land in it and we can 
pull him out. If he doesn’t, Iliss 
has asked to go down and get him. 
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She’s small enough to ride in the 
bucket, and she knows squirrels 
and their habits better than any 
of us do. You, Iliss, Charley, and 
the children with the ribbons come 
down to the well. The others 
wait here.” 

She must have seen disappoint- 
ment in Coralee’s face for she 
added, ‘“The Queen may do as she 
chooses.” 

Coralee forgot her queenly dig- 
nity. She scampered for the well, 
eager to help rescue the squirrel. 

Both buckets were drawn from 
the well. The children with the 
ribbons lowered the net carefully 
past the squirrel. He did not jump 
or fall. He clung tighter to his 
rock and panted with fright and 
excitement. 

Iliss, carrying a short stick in 
her hand, climbed into one bucket. 
Charley weighted down the other. 
Miss Morgan and Red lowered 
Iliss into the well. 

Iliss was quite safe in the old- 
fashioned wooden bucket. The 
only danger was from the squirrel. 
Iliss had to make him understand 
that she had come as a friend, so 
that in his fright he would not 
bite or scratch her. 

Coralee stood opposite Red and 
Miss Morgan, helping direct the 
course of the bucket. The children 
who held the net stood farther 
back so that they were out of the 
way. 

The bucket stopped beside the 
squirrel. Iliss began talking to 
him. Her voice was kind, though 
her words did not rise to those 
above her. She held the stick to- 
ward him, but he flinched. She 
rested one end of it on his stone 
and the other on the bucket. Then 
all was quiet in the well. 

“Shall we pull her up?” Red 
whispered. 

“Wait,” said Miss Morgan. 

The squirrel stopped panting. 
He moved a little on the rock. He 

(Please turn to page 31) 
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Idea for this pendulum toy sent in by Phillip Hoover, 
Grandview, Mo. 


Drawing and Directions by Dorothy Jean Perdew 


eR make this toy you will need a 
piece of string 6 inches long, a 
weight such as a spool of thread or a 
large button, 11/, inches of light wire, 


a pair of scissors, pliers, cardboard, 
carbon paper, and pencil. 

Trace the two parts of the toy onto 
cardboard and cut out. Fill in picture 


with crayons as shown in drawing. 

Fold sides up on dotted lines C-C 
and D-D so that the picture will be 
on the outside, 

Tie one end of the string to the 
weight and the other end to the gi- 
raffe’s neck, threading it through hole 
B. 

Punch holes at points marked A. 
Run the wire through the holes so the 
neck will be between the two sides of 
the body. With pliers make little curls 
on the ends of the wire to prevent its 
slipping out. Allow the weight to fall 
below the body like a pendulum, This 
will make the head stand upright. 

Now gently swing the pendulum 
forward and backward and watch Jerry 
Giraffe nod his head up and down. 

We wish to give honorable mention 
to Thelma Grant of Cut Knife, Sas- 
katchewan, Canada, who sent in a 
sketch of a pendulum toy, using the 
principle set forth on page 26 of the 
January issue of WEE WISDOM maga- 


zine. 
No More E. Tr. S. 


(Continued from page 7) 


“Billy!” she cried, and snatched 
at his clothing. 

She caught a strap of his over- 
alls and with all her strength 
pulled him. Together they tum- 
bled in a heap out of the path of 
the tractor. 

“Daddy!” wailed Billy as the 
tractor thundered by, “Daddy!” 

Two trees farther on, the big 
tractor stopped. The driver leaped 
down. Through his mask of tan 
and dust his face gleamed palely. 
Swiftly, he strode to where Mer- 
cedes and Billy were scrambling to 
their feet. 

“You're a brave girl!’ he said, 
lifting Billy to the safety of his 
arms. “I was looking back to see 
how the fruit was riding and I 
didn’t see my boy.” 

Then he tilted Mercedes’s chin 
and looked at her. 

“You're the same little girl that 
helped pull him out of the water, 
aren't you?” 

She was trembling, but she an- 
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Colonial Maid 
May Basket 


By Goldie Grant Thiel 


NE sheet of art paper will make 

two little ‘“‘colonial-maid’” May 
baskets. For handles, cut off from one 
side of the paper two strips 14 by 12 
inches in size. 

Trace the drawing onto stiff paper 
and cut it out for a working pattern. 
Using the pattern as a guide trace and 
cut out four little colonial maids. Put 
a narrow strip of paste or glue around 
the skirt of one maid from point X to 
point Y, and paste two little maids to- 
gether to form a basket. 

To form a loop for the handle paste 
together the ends of one of the 12-inch 
strips, one on top of the other. Paste 
this loop onto the back of the basket at 
the waistline and your little hang-on- 
the door colonial-maid May basket is 


ready to be filled and hung on the door 


of some friend. 


swered: “Yes, sir. He seems to row. Somehow I know we're going —_ Long after the others had left, : 
get into lots of the wrong places to stay here.” she and her father sat by the dy- i 
This time I had to grab him quick. But she could not see how they ing fire. They were both thinking I 
I'm sorry he scratched his little were going to stay. of the morrow, but they said noth- b 
knee.” The last night in camp brought _ ing. 

She could be brave when chil- all of the crew of Mexican orange § An ember crackled and flared. y 
dren were to be snatched from be- _ pickers around a big bonfire where From the highway came the sound 3 
fore tractors and out of water; but Father sat strumming his banjo. of a car in the stillness. It slid out 
when the last truck was loaded They sang old songs in Spanish of the dark and stopped. 7 
and the pickers were leaving the and new ones in English and many A man came toward them. 7 
groves it was not so easy. songs of the West. “In case you can’t see me,” he 

“We're all through,” they were Mercedes sat close by her father. said, “I’m Barrows from the grove d 
saying. “Tomorrow, we check up, She enjoyed the campfire and had where you worked today. I've tt 
get paid, and move on.” learned many of the songs; but come to make you a proposition, 

“Tomorrow!” Mercedes repeat- . tonight even the singing could not Tony.” . bl 
ed as she led Don to their car. take the ache from her heart. “Sit down, Mr. Barrows,” Fa- ti 

“No,” something within her an- Would the family have to move ther said, and made room for him ly 
swered. “We're not going tomor- on tomorrow? by the fire. be 
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Mercedes held her breath. 
Could a proposition mean—— 

“I've watched your picking,” 
said Mr. Barrows. “You're a good 
workman. And today your daugh- 
ter did something that we can 
never forget.” 

Father cleared his throat, and 
Mercedes’s blood pounded so that 
she could hardly hear. 

“I need a steady man for the 
ranch work,” Mr. Barrows said, 
“and my wife needs a girl like 
yours to help her after school with 
Billy. There’s a five-room house 


on the east side of the grove you | 


could use, and we can agree on 
wages.” 

Father smiled at Mercedes, but 
she did not wait for him to speak. 
She threw herself into his arms, 
crying, “Oh, Father, God did an- 
swer my prayer!” 

Her heart was singing: “I’m no 
longer a transient. I belong here. 
I have a real home! I'll never be 
an E. Tr. S. again!” 


The Early Church 


(Continued from page 13) 


wind, so the church of Jesus Christ 
grew. 

The members of this early 
church made new homes in distant 
lands. They lived their doctrine of 
brotherly love; they were steadfast 
and prayerful. They converted 
others to their faith. Wherever the 
disciples and early Christians went 
and stayed for long, a new church 
of Christ came into existence. 

Instead of being destroyed the 
church now has reached the far- 
thermost parts of the earth. 

Today the winds of faith are 
blowing and the flame of Chris- 
tianity and the doctrine of brother- 
ly love are spreading as never 
before. 


Recipes 


Storybook 


By, 


By Jatta Taylor Keith 


Egg Flower Salad 


Hard-boiled eggs 
Mayonnaise 


e@ Cut hard-boiled eggs in half lengthwise. 

@ Cut each egg half lengthwise into three slices or petals. 

e@ Arrange the egg petals in a circle on a lettuce leaf, and sprinkle 
lightly with salt. 

@ Pile a spoonful of mayonnaise in the center. 


Lettuce 


Peter Rabbit Salad 


Cottage cheese 
1 raw carrot 


Lettuce 
Mayonnaise 


@ Drain cottage cheese well and add a pinch of salt. Take a small , 
portion at a time and roll into the shape of a carrot. 

Grate the carrot and season slightly with salt. 

@ Roll the cheese shapes in the grated carrot. 

@ Thrust a sprig of parsley into the large end of each cheese carrot. 
@ Serve on a bed of lettuce with French dressing or mayonnaise. 


Pear Salad 


Cream cheese 


Canned pear halves 


Lettuce 
Paprika 


@ Break a package of cream cheese into pieces and season with salt. 
Add about a tablespoonful of syrup from a can of pears. Blend with 
a silver fork and mix until light and creamy. 

@ Drain pear halves and place each half on a bed of lettuce. 

@ Pile cheese mixture in the center of each pear half, sprinkle with 
paprika, and serve at once. 


What to Serve with Salads 


@ Salted crackers or cheese straws. 

@ Hot corn bread baked in ladyfinger molds. 

@ Make thin bread-and-butter sandwiches, cut in small triangles or 
strips, and toast. 

@ Cut white, raisin, or brown bread into strips, spread with butter, 
sprinkle with sugar and cinnamon, and toast in the oven. 
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Dear Boosters: 

This is the story of Peaceful Polly, whom Barbara Thorp mentions in her 
letter, and this is how she earned her name: s 

Polly had been hearing much talk about the need for peace in the world, and 
she knew how people everywhere were praying for peace. So she decided that 
even though she was only one little girl she could help God to make people 
all over the world more loving and peaceful. Here is how Polly worked with 


Every time her temper tried to get control of her and make her say or do 
something hasty or unkind, she remembered her pledge to help God, and the 
unloving thoughts passed right out of her mind, Every time she could share 
something with a friend or playmate, or do some little errand or service for 
someone, she did it freely and gladly, knowing that it was an opportunity to 
express God's love. She learned that peace and love really go together. When she 
was loving in thought and word and act toward all people and all countries, 
she lost all worry and fear and had only peace in her heart. By knowing that 
God's love protects and blesses all His children everywhere, Polly gained 
the feeling of calmness, joy, and security. As she sent out thoughts of love only 
the very nicest things came to her in return. This is God’s way of sending back 


to us whatever we give out in blessing. 


I hope the story of Polly will be as helpful to you as it has been to some of 
the Boosters who already know it. Their letters follow. 


Barbara is beginning with her- 
self in her prayers for peace. That 
is where we must all begin if we 
are to help God to bring about 
peace in the world. 

Dear Secretary: Thank you so much 
for the lovely card and the nice letter. 
I am trying to earn the name of 
“Peaceful Polly” too. Every night I 
pray for peace in the world, and when 
I get “mad” I say The Prayer of Faith. 
It helps me to get “unmad.” I think 
I am controlling my temper better and 
better. It does not get away from me 
nearly so often as it used to. Best 
wishes to the Boosters and you! 
—Barbara Thorp. 


OS 


Donna approves of Polly’s idea, 
and tells why she thinks it is im- 
portant to pray for peace. 

Dear Secretary: 1 was so glad to re- 
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ceive another letter from you! I had 
to have a blood transfusion, but before 
I took it I used The Prayer of Faith, 
and it helped me very much. Now I 
am a strong and healthy girl. 

I think Polly's peace idea is fine, 
and I am going to help her to carry it 
out. I would not like to see foreign 
planes flying over our beautiful and 
independent country, destroying things 
as they went. I know it need not hap- 
pen if we all pray for peace. I am sure 
my prayers will help—Donna Ritter. 


A report from Virginia shows 
how successfully she is following 
the same plan that Polly followed. 
Even her friends notice the im- 
provement in her temper. 

Dear Secretary: 1 have been trying 
to do all the things that Peaceful Polly 
did. My results are fine. All my friends 


notice that my temper isn’t half so bad 
as it was. 

The last week of school, when I was 
having tests in all my subjects, I said 
The Prayer of Faith five times a day, 
four times at school and once at home. 
This prayer helped me to pass all the 
tests with a grade of 92 and up. I am 
trying harder every day to keep the 
Booster pledge. Sometimes it is very 
hard to do, but every effort helps me 
to become a better girl—Virginia 


Burgess. 


From England comes a letter 
that should make us glad we know 
how to help others by praying for 
peace. Sheila is a brave and happy 
girl even though she has had to 
leave her home. 


Dear Secretary: 1 was very surprised 
and delighted to receive your letter. I 
am evacuated to the country here in 
Wales. The mountains are called the 
Breccon Mountains, and all the trees 
and ferns are out upon them now. 
God’s beauty shines all around me 
here. What a change it is from the 
scenes of destruction I have witnessed ! 
I am keeping my pledge better than 
before, because I am constantly re- 
minded of God by all this loveliness 
around me, Soon I shall see my par- 
ents, who are coming to stay here too. 
I am looking forward to seeing them, 
as I have been here for some months. 
My mother sends me back numbers of 
PRoGREss and WEE WispomM (the 
new copies do not always come 
through) when I am feeling a little 
homesick, and I always find some 
word or verse that helps me. 

Your letter about Peaceful Polly 
is fine. I know how much it helps to 
pray and trust in God.—Sheila Slade. 
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Joyce writes that she finds a 
perfect example in Peaceful Polly. 
She also has a word of thanks for 
the other Boosters for what she 
has learned from them. 

Dear Secretary: Your story of Peace- 
ful Polly has set for me a perfect 
example. I, like Polly, will help God in 
His work for peace, kindness, happi- 
ness, purity, health, a clean mind, and 
love for all. 

The Good Words Booster Club has 
helped me a great deal. I want to 
thank all the Boosters for their letters. 
The lessons I am learning from them 
are helping to build up my character. 

I received my Booster pin some 
time ago, and I find much pleasure 
in wearing it. Love to all.—Joyce 


Comer. 


Phyllis is a good Booster, be- 
cause she remembers that ‘good 


I became a Booster. I find great joy 
in watching to see that only harmoniz- 
ing thoughts and words pass between 
my friends and me. Lately I have been 
reading ProGREss, which I enjoy very 
much and which I share with my 
friends. I shall try to be more faithful 
and write regularly —Phyllis Holt. 


The purpose of the Good Words 
Booster Club is to help boys and 
girls speak good words, think good 
thoughts, and do good deeds. If you 
should like to become a member of the 
Booster Club, just address your letter: 
Secretary, 917 Tracy Ave., Kansas City, 
Missouri. She will send you an ap- 
plication blank. 

Booster Club pins, on which is en- 
graved the likeness of the three wise 
monkeys, may be purchased for twenty- 
five cents each. The monkeys stand 
for ‘I see no evil,” “I hear no evil,” 
“I speak no evil.” A Booster may 


MY WORK FOR PEACE 


To help God in His work for peace 


I want to do my part; 
So I'll begin by having love 
And peace right in my heart. 


words are bright-winged butter- 
flies,” going out to spread happi- 
ness, kindness, and cheer. 


Dear Secretary: Thank you for your 
letter. I like Peaceful Polly very much, 
and I'll do my best to earn a name like 
hers also. Although I have been slack 
in my correspondence, I have not 
given up being a Booster. On the in- 
side cover of my school notebook I 
have a picture of the Cheerfulness Elf 
and all my little Booster friends 
around the world, and I have a little 
printed verse to remind me that “good 
words are white-winged butterflies.” 
This little memorandum has often 
helped me over a rough spot and made 
me happy and cheerful. I truly believe 
that I have made much progress since 
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earn his pin by sending in one sub- 
scription for WEE WisDom other than 
his own and by reporting to the sec- 
retary each month for four months. 
This does not mean that you must quit 
writing after you have earned your 
pin. The secretary will be glad to have 
as many more letters from you as you 
care to write. 

Boosters who wish prayers for them- 
selves or for others may write to the 
secretary. She will see that all requests 
for prayers are handed to Silent Unity, 
which is a group of workers at Unity 
School who pray for those who need 
help. 


Shall we all think about peace 
this month? 
Secretary. 


READERS WHO WANT YOU TO 
WRITE TO THEM 


Because of lack of space it is im- 
possible to publish all names sent in. 
If your name is not listed select a pen 
pal from those listed below. 


Mary Anne Koch (11), 719 W. 
20th St., Kansas City, Mo.; Goldyn 
A. Hook (8), 3006 Eighteenth St., 
Columbus, Nebr.; Leah Zollinger 
(13), Providence, Utah; Shirley Un- 
derhill (13), 4078 W. 12th Ave., 
Vancouver, B. C., Canada; Eleanor I. 
Carleton (11) and Marion Cuthbert- 
son (11), Ridge St., Norwood, Ont., 
Canada; Mary Hope (12), 63 Forest 
Hill Rd., Toronto, Ont., Canada; Nor- 
ma Ross (10), 6 Riversdale Rd., East 
Camberwell, E. 6, Victoria, Australia; 
Dawn MacQueen (10), Casilla 1058, 
Valparaiso, Chile, S. America; Aldyth 
Phillips (9), Craig Ewan, Private Bag, 
Queenstown, S. Africa; Marian Jones 
(13), Kaye Jones (14), and Brian 
Jones (10), all of 10921 University 
Ave., Edmonton, Alta., Canada; Mar- 
guerite Dadd (15), 7 Dillon Ave., 
Cross Roads, Kingston, Jamaica, B. 
W. I.; Elaine Still (10), 1006A Gaty 
Ave., East St. Louis, Ill.; Ella Wun- 
schel (11), 18 Mt. Hope Place, New 
York, N. Y.; Emmanuel Quansah 
(13), Zongo Road, Box 9, Begoro, 
Gold Coast, W. Africa; Jean Lush 
(13), Rte. 1, Waterman, IIl.; Imogene * 
Rasmussen (10), Rte. 4, Box 109, 
Morris, Ill.; Vera M. Scott (12), 
139 Olive St., Virden, Ill.; Rometa 
Thomas (13), 2802 Edina Blvd., Zion, 
Ill.; Patsy J. Hittle (11), 819 S. 4th 
St., Laramie, Wyo.; Audrey Shamory 
(14), Rte. 2, Box 161, Bristol, Ind.; 
Anne Stowe (10) and Carol Stowe 
(6), Munith, Mich.; Evelyn Dayton 
(14) and Elaine Dayton (14), 1016 
S. Mill St., Colfax, Wash.; Judith 
Berry (13), Ruby, La.; Joan Thomp- 
son (12), 6318 Second Ave., Los 
Angeles, Calif.; Jeanne Moody (12), 
Box 122, Cherokee, Ala.; Barbara 
Strachan (7) and Jacqueline Strachan 
(12), Main St., Box 66, Upton, Mass. ; 
Joyce Petrie (12), Box 120, Fairfield, 
Idaho; Grant S. Laber (12), West 
Lincoln, Vt.; Dale Mahan (15), 
Galva, Kans.; Abby Jane Bald (11), 
Fennimore, Wis.; Connie McDaniel 
(11), Box 42, Cedarwood, Colo.; 
Jane Corlew (10), Cumberland Fur- 
nace, Tenn.; Verna M. Sheets (13), 
Iconium, Mo.; Jane Hildreth (14) 
and Peggy Hildreth (9), Box 543, 
Sag Harbor, N. Y.; Harold E. Miller 
(7), Box 473, Harvey, N. Dak. 
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Jet’s Neighbors 


(Continued from page 17) 


tlement?” Nancy asked eagerly. 

“Better than that. When the 
man found that your father under- 
stood the business, he said he 
would haul the mill to the home- 
stead. Your father will furnish 
the timber, the other fellow the 
mill, and they'll divide the lum- 
ber,” Father said. ‘The sawmill 
will be a great help to our entire 
community too.” 

“And we'll have a slab house 
like the one we had when I logged 
at the big mill,” Mr. Tanner told 
his children proudly. 

Mr. Stockwell, Mr. Tanner, and 
the boys slept in the wagon. The 
storekeeper and his wife made a 
pallet for the two girls in the room 
back of the store where they lived. 

All of them were up early the 
next morning. The horses were 
hitched to the wagon, purchases 
were stacked in the wagon bed, 
and they were on the road at sun- 
rise. 

“Even the old horses seem anx- 
ious to get back to the slope that’s 


goin’ to be their home,” Mr. Tan- 
ner said with a smile. 

They reached home late that 
afternoon. The horses were un- 
hitched from the wagon. Mother 
was misty-eyed and smiling when 
she heard of the Tanner’s good 
fortune. She said heartily to Mr. 
Tanner, “All of us are glad to 
have you and your family for 
neighbors.” She put her arms 
around Tod and Nancy and drew 
them to her. 

Then Mr. Tanner mounted one 
of the old horses, and Tod and 
Nancy climbed upon the other. 
Just as they were about to leave 
Jet suddenly asked: “Mother, may 
Sarah and I ride Kutha and go to 
the wagon with them? We want 
to help tell the good news.” 

Mother and Father laughed, but 
Tod and Nancy cried: “Please! 
Please! Do let them go!” 

Mr. Tanner said: “I want them 
to come too. It seems fittin’ some- 
how that they should be there. 
Without them, all this might 
never have happened.” 

“You may go,” Mother said. 

Mrs. Tanner was sitting on the 
wagon tongue doing some mend- 


ing when they reached the camp. 
She looked from one to the other 
as they all talked at once. Finally 
she realized what they were say- 
ing. She pushed her bonnet back 
from her face and it fell to the 
ground. Her eyes were shining as 
Jet and Sarah had never seen them 
shine before. 

Jet and Sarah stayed until sun- 
set and then started home. At the 
shallows they stopped to let Kutha 
drink. Running Deer rode down 
the opposite path carrying a lamb 
in his arms. 

. “How,” he said quickly. ‘Take 
paleface lamb. Windstorm last 
week bad. Paleface father brave.” 

“The windstorm was bad,” Jet 
agreed, no one was hurt.” 

“Huh. Paleface Jet’s friend. 
Paleface my friend too. Give him 
lamb.” He rode up the bank with- 
out saying another word. 

“It’s happened!” Jet said joy- 
ously. “Our neighbors will like 
each other. Running Deer will be 
Tod’s friend. Mother has said that 
when people come together some- 
thing always happens, that good 
or bad, the people themselves gov- 
ern the happenings.” 


Tiny and 


(A story without words) 


By Thelma E. Masten 
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“Well, plenty has happened 
since the Tanner family camped 
near us,” Sarah said. 

“Yes,” Jet answered. “But it’s 
been good. At least, most of it 
has.” 


(The End) 


Coralee Is Queen 


(Continued from page 24) 


studied the stick, as if he saw in 
it a way of escape to the sunlight 
if only he dared to use it. 

Minutes passed. 

Then like a flash, the squirrel 
leaped on the stick, darted across 
it, bounded to the rope, and scut- 
tled up it. Once out of the well, 
he left the rope for an overhang- 
ing branch and dashed along it up 
the tree. At the top, he stretched 
himself on a limb and chattered 
down at them triumphantly. 

The children by the well and 
those by the Maypole broke into 
laughter. Miss Morgan and Red 
began drawing on the well rope, 
slowly and surely bringing Iliss 
to the solid safety of the ground. 

Miss Morgan signaled for quiet, 
and her arm went around Iliss. 

“Tliss saved the squirrel’s life 
and our drinking water,” she de- 
clared. ‘““Won’t you say something, 
Iliss 

“I couldn’t bear for him to be 
hurt,” Iliss answered simply. 

Coralee’s heart bounded. She 
knew what she wanted to do! 

“Miss Morgan,” she whispered. 
“I choose Iliss for my attendant!” 

Miss Morgan smiled. 

“Tell us why,” she urged. 

“I choose Iliss for the Queen’s 
attendant,” Coralee said in a con- 
fident voice. “She spreads happi- 
ness because she is kind!” 

This time the yard rang with 
such applause that Red had to 
shout: “Good for you, Coralee! 
Iliss deserves 
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Do you belong to the merry 
band of hobbyists? We do not 
wonder that your hearts are light 
and that you are gay when you 
write to us about your hobbies. 
What a joy it is to open your let- 
ters! On dreary days they are like 
a bit of sunshine and on clear days 
the sun seems to shine brighter be- 
cause of the enthusiasm that each 
letter contains. 

Shouldn’t you like to be a joy 
maker too by sharing the interest- 
ing things about your hobby with 
others? Just address your letter to 
Editor, Our Hobbies,. 917 Tracy, 
Kansas City, Mo. Use not more 
than 150 words, and be sure to 
give your name, age, and address. 


Dear Hobby Editor: 1 have a hobby 
that is very interesting. It is collecting 
dolls from many nations. So far I 
have nearly fifty dolls. I hope some 
day to have a hundred dolls. My 
dolls represent twenty nationalities. I 
keep them in a glass case that my 
grandma had made for me. If the 
people in the world lived together as 
nicely as my dolls do there would not 
be any war. 

I read the hobby page every month 


because I like to know what other 
boys and girls are doing. If any boy 
or gitl would like to write to me I 
would enjoy receiving his letter. 
—llene L. Sheeny, 1226 S. Josephine 
St., Denver, Colo. 


Dear Editor: 1 have quite a few 
hobbies. One of them is collecting the 
tags from articles of clothing that 
tell where they were made. I have 
only twenty-one of these because I 
have only been collecting them a short 
time. My other two hobbies are col- 
lecting post cards and stamps. I have 
post cards from twenty-five States in 
the United States and from Hawaii, 
Old Mexico, and Canada. I have about 
four thousand stamps. I should like to 
hear from other boys and girls. 
—Roslyn Sussman (12 years), 921 
Eastwood Ave., Chicago, Ill. 


Dear Hobby Editor: 1 have a great 
many hobbies. A few of them are 
collecting stamps, collecting foreign 
dolls, and collecting all kinds of pup- 
pets. On my tenth birthday my mother 
and father gave me a puppet theater. 
One of my father’s friends made it 
for me. My hand puppets are Mickey 
Mouse, Donald Duck, Porky Pig, and 
Fido the Dog. My marionettes are 
Black Sambo, a clown, and a sailor. 
If someone interested in this hobby 
would write to me I would enjoy it 


Unity School of Christianity, 
917 Tracy, Kansas City, Mo. 


friend. I inclose $1 to pay for it. 


Friend’s name 


USE THIS BLANK TO ORDER WEE WISDOM 


Please send a year’s subscription for WEE WISDOM as a gift to my 


Street 
City 


My name 


Street 


City 


very much.—Mary Louise McMullen 
(11 years), 2203 Baynard Blvd., Wil- 
mington, Del. 

Dear Editor: My hobby is collecting 
stones. I started this hobby because I 
saw so many colored and odd-shaped 
stones at my dad’s gravel pit. I have 
stones from quarries in Maine and 
Vermont. They are blue and green and 
are irregular in shape. My stones from 
Cape Cod are white and round. I 
have stones from Colorado, Lake 
Champlain, and all parts of New Eng- 
land. I have exhibited my collection 
in two hobby shows and had my pic- 
ture taken with them when they were 
shown at a club. Last summer I re- 
ceived many stones from friends who 
had gathered them while on vacation. 
I would like to exchange stones with 
others.—Henry Coirier, Jr. (8 years), 
Box 69, Upton, Mass. 


OP 
Fighting Spirit 
(Continued from page 10) 


pupils from Fremont School, as 
they had done two months pre- 
viously. ““The race is yours!” 

And this time it was! Paul 
reeled across the finish line with 
Ted Moore just behind him. 

As soon as he could get away 
Paul went to see Jack, who was 
taking it easy in his grandmother’s 
home. 

“Now as to that autograph you 
said you wanted,” said Paul, 
dangling his spiked shoes in front 
of him, “do you want it on these 
shoes so you can hang them in 
your room and point to them 
when you tell how you won the 
race?” 

“How I won it? Has success 
made you goofy, Paul?” laughed 
Jack. 

“Well, you really did win it. 
Of course I did the actual running, 
but it was your faith in me that 
gave me the good old fighting 
spirit. I just couldn’t let you 
down,” said Paul. 

“No, a dog had already taken 
care of that,” chuckled Jack. 
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Crossword Puzzle 


By Aletha M. Bonner 


Can you read this line with EEE? 
0,1 CURA TIT! 
Study hard and use your III. 


6 e e Francis J. Fulvio 
. What we put on an 
envelope 
. Moves 
. Digit of the foot nm fie 3 ‘4 iS 
. Consume 
. Toward a high 
place 
. Father 
. A metal 
. Edge 
. Personal pronoun 
wishes 36 9 
. Us F 
. Exist 40 ai 42 
. Part of the verb “‘to 
be” 
Like | 
Fear 
. Part of verb “to 
be” 3. Used for washing 21. Not happy 
. Wet ground floors 25. Gather 
. Conjunction 4. Girl’s name 26. It shines by day 
. Entire amount 5. Appears 28. A group of moun- 
. Each; any 6. Used to repair tains 
. To give roofs 29. Conclusion 
. Sixth note of the 7. What you avoid be- 30. Admire 
scale ing in a game of 31. Name of State 
Name of children’s tag (abbr. ) 
: * 8. Frighten 32. Slope 
. A male sheep 12. Something most 37. That with which 
. Place of business boys like we hear 
. Build 14. Falsehood 38. What nations try 
DOWN 15. What we call a to avoid 
. Opposite of north cat’s foot 40. Preposition 
. Near by 20. What we sleep in 42.1 
Alphabet Test What Am I? 


By Enola Chamberlin 


My heart is lead, my clothes are 
wood, 
I’m hurried to and fro. 


Show your friends that U R_ I am not famous, yet I leave 
My mark where’er I go. 


Friends of Apple Trees 
By Bertha Reynolds Hudelson 


Supply the missing letters and 
form the names of the four 
friends. 

1. C—i—d—e— 

2. —e—s 

3. B—r—s 

4, —u—t—r—l—e— 


On the Farm 
By Herma Clark 


Her name is Rose. She gives us 
milk. 
(Come, Rosie, take a bow!) 
Her light-brown coat is soft as 
silk. 
I’m speaking of our ° 


She clucks and scratches for her 
brood 

Within her white-fenced pen. 

The eggs she lays are splendid 
food. 


She is our leghorn 


When winter comes and trees are 
bare, 
And flowers have gone to sleep, 
Most animals thick clothing wear. 
Look at that woolly ! 


Upon his back I safely sit— 
You'll guess this one of course. 
I need not be afraid one-bit 
To ride our gentle 


There is a pond on Grandpa’s 
farm 
Down by the willow trees, 
And swimming there when days 
are warm, 
We see a flock of ——. 


(Answers on inside back cover) 


Table Blessing 


Thy gift to us is daily bread, 
And richly are Thy children fed. 
We thank Thee. 
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This is 
*MARY LOU BREWSTER 
and her college wardrobe 


drawn by 
Dorothy Wagstall 
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Happy Thoughts 


If you will memorize the happy thought 
for the week you will find it helpful. 
Say it when you first wake up in the 
morning and repeat it to yourself each 
time you think of it through the day. 
For the week of May 3 
I give no place to pain or fear, 
For God is love, and God is here. 


For the week of May 10 
From love and peace I cannot 
stray, 
For God is with me night and 
day. 


For the week of May 17 


A tiny sunbeam bright and gay 
Shall dance within my heart all 
day. 
For the week of May 24 
The life of God, pure and 
strong, 
Flows through me the whole 
day long. 
For the week of May 31 
The love of God within me sings 


Until my world with music 
rings. 


Answers to Puzzles 


What Am I? 
A pencil 
Friends of Apple Trees 
1. Children, 2. bees, 3. birds, 
4. butterflies. 
On the Farm 


1. Cow, 2. hen, 3. sheep, 4. horse, 
5. geese. 
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A PAGE FOR PARENTS 


Departments of Unity School 
Radio 


NITY SCHOOL is the oldest continuous broadcaster 

in the Middle West, having presented its first pro- 
gram in July, 1921. Since that time Unity has broadcast the 
regular Sunday morning service of the Unity Society and 
other programs continuously. This phase of the Unity work 
has grown from a weekly program on one station in Kansas 
City to include the presentation of fifty-five regular pro- 
grams each week in eight cities located in various parts of 
the country. 

The Unity radio programs are presented as a service of 
love to all who need spiritual help, and like all the other 
services of Unity School, it is supported by love offerings 
sent in by interested friends and listeners. In addition to the 
programs originating in the United States, every afternoon 
except Sunday the “Unity Viewpoint” is broadcast in 
English at Panama City, Panama, and in the evening the 
same program is broadcast in Spanish for the benefit of 
Spanish-speaking students. A complete schedule will be 
sent on request. 


Help-One-A-Month Club 


About 10 years ago some of the workers who wished to 
take an active part in spreading Truth pledged themselves 
to send to someone each month one subscription for a Unity 
periodical. 

Later Unity students everywhere were invited to join the 
Help-One-A-Month Club, and now. there is a world-wide 
membership. In times of stress the Help-One-A-Month 
Club members have helped those who were unable to sub- 
scribe for Unity publications for themselves, simply asking 
that their subscription money be used for literature for 
those who need and want it. Many Unity students in for- 
eign lands are unable to renew their subscriptions for Unity 
publications because they are not allowed to send money 
out of their countries. We have arranged to take care of 
these friends through Unity’s Help-One-A-Month Club so 
they may continue to receive their magazines until such 
time as they are able to renew their subscriptions them- 
selves. (Wee Wisdom is published by Unity School of 
Christianity.) 
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A Gift for Boys 


and Girls 


T IS surely more blessed to give 

than to receive. This is particularly 
true when you give to a child. The 
sincere appreciation, the joy and glad- 
ness that a child shows when he opens 
his hands to receive your gift blesses 
you a thousand times over for the care 
you have taken in choosing it. 

When you give WEE WISDOM 
you are blessed twelve times during 
the year, for each time it arrives WEE 
WISDOM makes the child who re- 
ceives it happy. Best of all, the gift of 
a WEE WISDOM subscription brings 
to a child stories that help develop his 
character. They stress the happy, right 
way of life without minimizing enter- 
tainment or fun. 

There are puzzles, poems, and cut- 
outs as well as illustrations in color to 
charm a child’s fancy. Why not make 
the children you know happy with the 
gift of a year’s subscription for WEE 
WISDOM? It is $1 a year. Just fill 
out and return the coupon on page 32. 
The subscription will begin at once. 


A Magazine 


You Will Enjoy 


ROGRESS magazine has an im- 

portant mission right now, for in 
its bright pages there are always lovely 
things for the mind and heart and eye 
to dwell upon. To “think on these 
things,” as Paul said, will help you 
demonstrate greater good in your life 
and affairs. 

Beautiful poems, inspiring quota- 
tions, and articles written out of some- 
one’s deep experience are a part of 
each issue of PROGRESS. It is the 
aim and purpose of PROGRESS 
editors at all times to make each page 
in PROGRESS as beautiful and up- 
lifting as possible. Good “reports” 
from readers all over the world are 
published to cheer and encourage other 
students who are seeking to demon- 
strate health, prosperity, and happi- 
ness in their lives. 

Each copy of PROGRESS will in- 
spire you to be happy and confident. 
It will also make a desirable gift for 
your family or friends. This is what 
one friend wrote about PROGRESS: 
“PROGRESS magazine makes me 
feel better for having read it. It leaves 
me with so many good thoughts to 
keep and cultivate.” 

PROGRESS magazine is $1 a year. 


UNITY SCHOOL OF CHRISTIANITY, 


TRACY AVE. 


KANSAS CITY, MO. 
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